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MORPHEME ORDER DIAGRAMS 


Henry M. Hoenigswald, University of Pennsylvania 


[P306. Morphology--Diagrams. ] 


M. Yokoyamal summarizes the structure of non-durative inflected forms in 


8th-century Japanese as in Table 1, and adds: 


» 


5. 
6. 


Every inflected word of this type has at least a stem (verb base, or 
adjective base plus an adjectival morph) and a mood morph: 

S(VB or JB-J) M 
Each symbol in the diagram represents a single morpheme, except B which 
represents a class of morphemes, and M which represents fourteen mood 
morphemes, one of which is present in every construction. The diagram 
shows the selection of the premodal optional suffixes, not the mood 
suffixes. 
The order of suffixation is from west to east or southeast, but not 
northeast. This restricts the adjective stem to occurrence only before 
N, P, and M, as indicated by the empty blocks below T and H. Suffixes 
within a column are mutually exclusive. 
Any optional suffix can be by-passed. 
JB and J are linked, always occurring together. In the diagram they 
are joined by a line. P and H are partially linked: H occurs only 
with P, while P sometimes occurs alone. They are joined by a dotted line. 
The adjective stem does not occur before both N and P, 


P-H occurs only after VB, A, and S. 


Within the restrictions imposed by the rules above, every combination of 





morphemes as arranged in the diagram occurs. 
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The diagram contributes not a little to the exemplary clarity which 
distinguishes Dr. Yokoyama's book. It brings out well the facts which are 
emphasized once more under 2. On the other hand, it fails to record, at 
least in the language of graphic representation itself, other matters of 
requirement and incompatibility. Here the appended verbal statement is most 
certainly needed. 

Such difficulties are inherent in the use of successive columns or 
blocks3, But they can be avoided by adopting a more flexible scheme based on 
a grid of coordinates, as in Table 2. Sequences occur according as the points 
on the base (# = word boundary; other symbols as above) are linked from left 
to right, using straight lines and blunted angles only. The parallel lines 
leading into and out of N and P will be seen to express the data under 2, 5- 
and 6 above. 

While the grid arrangement shows rather complex distributions at a 
glance, it is probably true that a simple and important feature like the 
mutual exclusiveness of A and S is more easily read from the original diagram. 


[October 8, 1950] 


lfhe Inflections of 8th-Century Japanese, Baltimore, 1950 (Language 
Dissertation No. lS), 6-7. 


2a similar one on pp. 59-60 illustrates durative forms. 


3Z. S. Harris, JJAL13.185-86; C. A. Ferguson, JAOS65.Sl-5. Where the 
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same morphemes or morpheme classes appear in more than one relative order, 
the grid is no more effective than the block design; see Harris loc. cit., 


he Be 
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TABLE 1 


PREMODAL OPTIONAL SUFFIXES 
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STRESS PHONEMES IN GERMAN 
Hugo Mueller, Seefahrtschule (Hamburg) 
[PA6923.5. German--Phonemics--Stress. ] 

O,. The following paragraphs result from examination of material in re- 
lation to pedagogical problems 1 The work was done in the light of stress 
analysis in English as it has been developed in the United States in recent 
years .2 

1. Ome-syllable utterances in isolation have primary stress. As Moulton 
points out, 'this sets in with the first phoneme of the utterance and continues 
through the syllabic vowel. Then it drops quickly, so that the remainder of 
the utterance is spoken with ... weak stress.'3 Especially in the case of 
long vowels and diphthongs the weakening is very distinct, as in: nun [ NUsin] 
‘now', neun {nojn] ‘nine’, 

2. In utterances of more than one syllable there is always a primary 


stress plus one or more weaker stresses: Schulé ‘school’, géhéim ‘secret', 


b&éhdndéln ‘to treat', Wandérér 'wanderer', élégant ‘elegant', Vegetation 


'vegetation'. 


3. The examples in 2 are those which show the weak stress proper, //, 
whereas the juxtaposition of Schile and Schil+géld 'school fees! ,li geheim and 
Gehéim+dienst ‘secret service’, demonstrates the existence of at least one 
medial stress phoneme, /‘/. Beside the pattern /’+'/ we also find /‘+‘/, as 


ih Neutwied, Réichenthdll, Hohen+staufen, Jahr+hindert. Moulton aptly cites 





such a meaningfully distinctive case for weak and medial stress as éin+Fliss 
'a river'--éin+Fluss ‘one river’, 

It will be noted that there are allophones of these stress phonemes 
depending on the surroundings of the vowel, the position of the vowel in the 
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utterance, the length of the vowel, the dialect of the speaker, the extent to 
which the speaker is familiar with and used to the utterance, the rapidity of 
speech. 


vv wy 


Such items as Métédrologfe 'meteorology', Phanoméndlégie 'phenomenology', 





Sentimentalitat 'sentimentality' show that a German speaker can pronounce a 

whole series of weak stresses one after another. This observation is further 
confirmed by the fluent speaker's tendency to reduce normally medial-stressed 
vowels in long speech items to a weak degree of stress; giving the impression 


of Kérténdusgabéstéllé 'place where ration coupons are issued', 





Kammériintéréffizier ‘supply sergeant'. This is of pedagogical interest, as 





this pattern is unfamiliar to the English speaker. In items of this kind the 
English student of German is liable to try and subdivide the long row of weak 
stresses by putting a stronger stress somewhere. Phonemically, however, these 
weakened stresses should be considered as weak allophones of medial stress: 
Karten aus gabe stélle, Kammer+inter+offizier. 

h. In view of the establishment of four stress phonemes in English 
(primary, secondary, tertiary, weak), the question arises whether in German 
it is likewise necessary to posit a secondary and a tertiary stress, instead 
of just one medial stress. The answer to this depends on whether we find 
cases in which these grades of stress are meaningfully distinctive. 

Let us take a phonemic phrase like die+neue+Zéitung ‘the new newspaper'. 
If we compare die neue Zeitung with 'Die Neue Zeitung’, the name of a newspaper, 
we find a stronger stress on Neve in the latter case. These variants cannot 
be considered as allophones of one medial stress, because they distinguish 


two different things. -We therefore have to posit not one medial stress, but 


a secondary /*/ and a tertiary /'/. The following sentence makes this more 
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easily observable: Das ist eine neve+Zéitung. Sie heisst 'Die Neue+Zéitung'. 
'That is a new newspaper. It is called 'Die Neue Zeitung.’ But when spoken 
in isolation 'Die+Néue+Zéitung can also be recognized as being the title of 
a newspaper and not necessarily a new newspaper. 

Some other examples may further clarify the point: 
Die Néue+Wélt ist fuer mich eine néue+Wélt. ‘The New World is for me a new 
world. ' 
Die 'Neue+Biihne' hat eine néve+Biihne. ‘The theater Neue Biihne' has a new 
stage. ' 
Der 'Englische+Gaérten' ist kein énglischer+Gérten. ‘The (park in Munich 





called) 'Englischer Garten' is not an English garden. ' 

Again it is pedagogically helpful to point out the difference between 
English and German in what otherwise seems to be the same structure. Whereas 
the German pattern in these utterances is /*+’/ /*+’/, the English would 
be /+’/ /*+’/: The NewtWérld is for me a néw+world. 


Additional examples to elucidate the point are as follows: 


éin+Mann ‘a man', ein+Mann ‘one man’, éin+Ein+mann+boot 'a one-man submarine 


boat'; 

ein Brémer+Hafen 'a Bremen dock', Brémert+haven (the town); 

der stille+ézean ‘the quiet ocean', der Stille+Ozean ‘the Pacific’; 
ein rotes+Kréuz ‘a red cross', das Rote+Kréuz ‘the Red Cross’. 

5. Once we have established the fourth stress in German, many speech 
situations can be accounted for in terms of stress for which one single 
medial stress would not be sufficient. Like the English kitchen+sink, which 
takes secondary stress in enumeration, as in kitchen+sink, kitchen+cléset, 


k +table..., German shows modification of stress in similar speech 
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situations. In isolation, the items frische+Lift ‘fresh air', mildes+Klima 
‘mild climate', gute+Kést 'good food', show the pattern /*+’/. But spoken 
in succession (as when someone praises the advantages of a health resort) 
they show a different pattern: die frische+Luft, das milde+Klima, die gite+ 
Kost ..... The same speech situation seems to account for such items as: 
die kléinen‘+dunklen+Punkte 'the little dark spots'; die grossen+blauen+Augen 
‘the large blue eyes’. 

6. Secondary stress in English has also been exemplified by such items 


as élevator and dperator, which together become élevator+éperator. In German 








a similar process takes place: 
Musik and Lieb+haber, but Musik+lieb+thaber ‘music lover'; 


Photo and Wett+bewerb, but Phototwett+bewerb 'photo competition! ; 
P 


Bau and Préis+aus+schreiben, but Bau+preis+aus+schreiben ‘building prize 


contest’. 
By far more frequent than the pattern / ey » however, is in German the 
pattern /°+‘/ 
Wal+fang, Mitter+schiff, Wal+fang+mitter+schiff ‘whaling mothership’; 
Lehrer, Bildungstantstalt, Lehrer+bildungstantstalt ‘teachers training college', 
7. <A great number of cases in which secondary stress occurs is supplied 
by such hyphenated utterances as: Commerz-+und+Privat+bank (name of a banking 
firm); Industrie-tund+Handels+kammer ‘chamber of industry and commerce'; 
Turn-‘+und+Sport +verein 'gymnastics- and athletics club'; Maul-+und+Klduen+séuche 





‘foot and mouth disease'; Golf-+und+Reit+platze 'golf- and riding fields'; 
Reit-+und Schwimm+unter+richt ‘instruction in riding and swimming'. It should 
be noted that secondary stress, as in English, occurs only in items that have 


within them plus juncture. As soon as we have other junctures we get more than 
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one phonemic phrase and thus more than one primary stress, Compare 

Golf-+und+Réit+platze with Golf #und*Reiten> ‘golf and riding’; 

Réit-+und+Schwimm+interricht with Reitenfund+Schwimmen riding and swimming’. 
8. Similar to those in 7 are utterances like the following: 


schnéetweiss ‘snow-white' as compared with Schnee+witt+chen Snow White'; 


stréh+gélb 'straw-colored' as compared with Rote+beet beetroot’, 

halb+gar ‘half done' as compared with halbes *Jahr half year'; 

tief+schwarz ‘deep black' as compared with tiefes+Tal deep valley’; 
stéin+réich ‘enormously rich' as compared with Deutsches+Reich ‘German Empire’ . 
Other examples that show the same pattern can easily be found: 

Daimler+Bénz, Schultheiss*+Patzen*hofer, Brown+Bovéri (well-known business 
firms); Rapid+Wien (name of a sporting club) 

9. A list of names, with given names following the surnames, will often 
be read with secondary stress (though they may also be read as two phonemic 
phrases): 

Mayer , +Hans Hans +Mayer 
Mueller, +Walter Walter *Mueller 
Schmidt, +Oskar Oskar +Schmidt 
Schroeder, +Hélmu Helmut +Schroeder 








10, Besides these four stress phonemes in German there is, as in Bnglish, 
the overloud stress which expresses emphasis and which may be shifted to any 
Syllable of the phrase. This overloud stress may go up until the voice cracks. 


It is a style phenomenon, rather than an additional stress phoneme. 


[ October 26, 1950] 
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fhe findings offered in this article are a consequence of work done 
during a period of post-graduate study in the United States in contact with 
American linguists. The author is indebted to George L. Trager and Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr. for corrections and helpful suggestions. 


2as the principal pertinent studies may be listed: G. L. Trager and 
B. Bloch, The syllabic phonemes of English, Langl7.223-6 (1911); B. Bloch 
and G. L. Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis, Baltimore, 1912; S.S. Newman, 
On the stress system of English, Word 2.171-87 (196); G. L. Trager and 
Henry Lee Smith, Jr., An outline of english structure, Washington, D.C., 1950. 
A valuable phonemic analysis of German was given by William G. Moulton, 
Juncture in modern standard German, Lang23.212-26 (1947). 


3Loc. cit. 215. 


4/+/ is used in this paper as a symbol for internal open juncture. 
Juncture, as a phenomenon of transition, has not yet been exhaustively 
investigated for German. But the terms in which it has been defined on the 
basis of English are well suited to be used in an analysis of German. See 
Trager-Bloch 225 ff.; Bloch-Trager 35, 47; Moulton 220-6. 


5 /#/ or double-cross juncture, symbolizes the kind of transition that 
occurs after intonation patterns in which the pitch goes down at the end. 
The symbol was introduced by Trager and Smith in their analysis of morphology 
and syntax. 
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THE -de, -dg, -te, -ta SUFFIXES OF TURKISH! 
Edward L. Waggoner, Foreign Service of the United States 
( PD4S31.32. Turkish—Morphology—Suffixation. ] 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the morphological status of the 
Turkish -de, -da, -te, -ta suffixes. The discussion is confined to the occur- 
rence of the suffixes in citation form.@ 

The suffixes may occur with various classes of words. Thus: 

Column I Column II 


bende ben bende 
‘at my (house)! 'T! 'I too! 


uzakta uzak uzakta 


‘at a far 'far' ‘and far' 
(distance)! 
evde ev evde 
‘house’ ‘at the house’! ‘house’ 'the house also! 


kalabalfk  kalabalikta kalabalfk § kalabalfkta 


‘crowd! ‘in the crowd! ‘crowd! ‘even the crowd! 
Ahmet, Ahmet te Ahmet Ahmette 
‘Ahmet ' ‘at Ahmet's' ‘Ahmet ' ‘Ahmet too! 


vir birdé vir virde 
‘one' ‘at one! ‘one! ‘and one! 


gikmak gikmakta gikmak gikmakta 
'to go out' ‘in the process ‘to go out’ and to go out’ 
of going out' 


oldugunuz oldugunuzda oldugunuz oldugunuzda 
‘your hav- ‘at (the time ‘your having ‘and your having 
ing been' of) your having been! been! been' 





The occurrence of these four forms is conditioned by various features 
of the phonemic environment. Thus, in accordance with one of the patterns of 
morphophonemic change in Turkish, the suffix always begins with d when the final 
phoneme of the base is voiced, i.e., either a vowel or a voiced consonant: 
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epya 'goods', egyada ‘in the goods', egyada ‘the goods also'; orman 'forest', 


ormanda 'in the forest', ormanda ‘the forest too'; but begins with t when 
the final phoneme of the base is unvoiced: tak{p 'pursuit', takipté ‘in 
pursuit', takipte ‘and pursuit'. In accordance with the characteristic 
operation of one of the two types of Turkish vowel harmony, the vowel in the 
suffix is e when the last vowel in the base is one of the front vowels 

i, e, ii, 6. Occasionally e also occurs after the back vowel a.4 Otherwise, 
generally with the back vowel a and always with the back vowels i, u, and o 
the vowel in the suffix is a. 


Column IT 


Column I 


k{n 


'sheath' 
kaz 
‘goose! 
uftk 
Thorizon' 
tép 
‘cannon! 


vfn 


“T€housand'! 


ekmek 
“Thread! 
A 
‘rose! 
gék 


'sky' 


kinda 
‘in the sheath' 


kazda 
‘in the goose' 


ufukta 
Ton the horizon! 


topta 
‘in the cannon' 


binde 
‘in a thousand! 


ekmekte 
Tin bread! 


ulde 
‘in the rose! 


gokté 
‘in the sky' 


kin 


'sheath' 


kaz 
"goose! 


uf uk 
"horizon! 


top 
‘cannon! 


bin 
‘thousand! 


ekmék 
"bread ' 
“4 

gul 
'rose' 
'sky' 


kinda 
‘and the sheath' 


kazda 

'the goose too' 
uftikta 

‘the horizon also! 


topta 
‘even the cannon' 


b{inde 
Ta thou8and too! 


ekmekte 
Tand bread! 


gulde 


'the rose too! 


gokte 
‘even the sky' 


The examples listed above show the occurrences of the suffix in two 
different senses. In the right hand list of Column I the suffix is the 
equivalent of the English 'in, at, on'; in the right hand list of Colum II 


the suffix is the equivalent of the English ‘and, too, also, even'. 





t 
, 
' 
| 
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The suffix, when it is the equivalent of English ‘and, too, also, even', may 
also occur with the second of a pair of conjunctions: hem.,.hemde 'both...and', 
ya...yada 'either...or', né...nede 'neither...nor'; and with the conditional 
form of the verb: bilseler... 'if they know...', bilselerde... ‘even if they 
know'; gelsé... ‘if he comes', gelséde .. 'would that he would come and...'; 
gelsin... ‘let him come', gelsinde... 'let him come and... (expressing fervent 
wish)'. 

The suffix used as 'at, in, on' may occur with the suffix used as ‘and, 


also, too, even', 


When it occurs in this combination, the ‘and, also, too, 


even' form always follows the ‘at, in, on' form. Thus: 


siz 'you' 

sizdé ‘at you(r house)! 

sizde 'you too! 

sizdéde ‘at you(r house) too! 

gormék 'to see! 

gormekté ‘in the process of seeing' 
gormekte 'and to see! 

gormektéde ‘and in the process of seeing’ 
oldugunuz 'your having been’ 


oldugunuzda 
olduguniizda 





‘at (the time of) your having been' 


'your having been too! 


oldugunuzdada ‘and at the time of your having been' 
bahar 'spring' 

baharda ‘in spring' 

baharda ‘and spring’ 

bahardada ‘and in spring’ 
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The only feature other than context which distinguishes the two meanings 
of the suffix is stress. After proper names, a few other words, and the bound 


stem -ra- ~ -re- ~ -r-, the ‘at, in, on' suffix does not receive stress:° 





Turkfye 'Turkey' Turkfyede ‘in Turkey’ 

Ankara ‘Ankara’ Ankarada ‘at Ankara’ 

*birea ‘this place! burada~burda ‘here 

*gura 'that place (near)' gurada~ gurda ‘there (near) 
*éra ‘that place’ 6rada~orda ‘there’ 

*nére ‘what place! nérede~nérde ‘where’ 

bira 'beer' birada ‘in beer' 

lokanta ‘restaurant ' lokantada ‘at the restaurant’ 
gazéte ‘newspaper! gazetede ‘in the newspaper 


In all other cases the ‘at, in, on' suffix receives primary stress (Column I). 
The 'and, also, too, even' suffix never receives primary stress, i.e., there 
is no change in stress in the base to whicu it is attached (Column II). 
The situation, then, may be described as follows: the usually stressed 
-dé, -da, -té, -ta forms meaning ‘at, in, on’ in Column I are morpheme alter- 
nants constituting a single morpheme on the basis of the following criteria: 
a) they have different. phonemic shape but complementary 
distribution. 
b) the total distribution of the four alternants equals 
the range of environment in which a morpheme with but 
a single alternant occurs, For example, ki ‘oné which, 
the ones which': berfim 'mine', benimki 'the one which 
is mine'; Orhanfn 'Orhan's', Orhaninki ‘the one which is 
Orhan's'; orada 'there', oradaki ‘the ones which are there’., 


c) they have the same meaning. 
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They may therefore be called the locative morpheme. 

A similar statement may be made to describe the unstressed de, da, te, ta, 
forms meaning ‘and, too, also, even' in Column II. The four forms are morpheme 
alternants which together constitute a morpheme on the basis of the three 
criteria listed above and may be called the conjunctive morpheme. 

The occurrence of the two morphemes in one rather than another of their 
four forms is conditioned by phonemic environment. The locative morpheme 
usually receives stress and always precedes the conjunctive morpheme. The 
conjunctive morpheme never receives stress and always follows the locative 


morpheme. 
[august, 1950] 


this paper was written to satisfy the requirements of an intensive 
course in Turkish at the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State. 
The course was under the direction of Naomi Pekmezian, Associate Professor in 
the School of Language Training of the Institute; accompanying the practical 
study of the language with native speakers was a series of lectures on the 
methodology of linguistic analysis as a basis for the learning of the language, 
or any language. As a result of these lectures the students, none of whom is 
a ee linguist, were able to produce tecitmical studies of this type. 
--GLT , 


2The transcription used in the examples is the phonemic transcription 
used by Norman A. McQuown in Spoken Turkish, War Department Education Manuel 
EM 515, 19lih, which iim this case happens to be the same as the standard 
Turkish orthography. 


3qu1 examples are taken from the speech of an educated native speaker of 
the Istanbul dialect. 


lle sometimes occurs after the back vowel a in a few words which are — 
probably original borrowings from Arabic: harp 'war', harpte ‘in war'; kalp 
‘heart', kalpté ‘in the heart's; sagt "hour', saaté ‘at the hour’, 


Sfrom the material at hand, it appears that most of those words which 
retain stress on the base are recent borrowings. Such recent borrowings while 
in the process of being assimilated into the language generally retain stress 
on the base but may occasionally occur with primary stress on the suffix: 
bira 'beer', birada 'in beer', generally, but occasionally birada ‘in beer'. 
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REVIEWS 


J. Mattoso Camara, Jr. Para o estudo da fonemica portuguésa: os fonemas em 
portugués. Boletim de Filologia 3.1-30 (Rio de Janeiro, 199). 





[ P60.A5983.23. Reviews: Brazilian Portuguese--Phonemics. ] 

Mattoso Camara's paper, the final section of a three-part doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Brazil, is important as the first phonemic 
analysis of Brazilian Portuguese by a native linguist, and also because the 
author is at present probably the first and only South American linguist 
familiar with the structural methods of both the Prague school and the Bloom- 
field tradition. 

Mattoso Camara is primarily committed to Trubetzkoy's and Jakobson's 
techniques and theories, but displays a reassuring acquaintance with American 
phonemic literature, as shown by his references to Bloomfield, Hall, Hockett, 
and Trager. He also relates his analysis to the past tradition of Portuguese 
phenetics, from Gongales Viana's Exposigao da promiincia noxmal portuguesa 


(Lisbon, 1892), to Oiticica's Estudos filologicos (Rio de Janeiro, 1939), 





and accompanies his treatment with a detailed exposé of general theory. 

The dialect under consideration is delimited as the 'promincia coloquial 
tensa', i.e., the leisurely colloquial speech of the educated classes in 
Brazil, as opposed to the normative diction of the theater, radio, and 
schools on the one hand, and the 'pronuncia coloquial frouxa'--the rapid 
colloquial speech of the educated classes, 'ja muito proxima da lingua 
popular'--on the other (p.3). 

The Portuguese vowel pattern is presented in three systems of progres- 
Sively greater 'neutralization': 1: Position of maximum differentiation--under 
the stress (reviewer's symbols throughout); /ie&a02oou/. 2: Position of 
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partial neutralization--primarily in unstressed pretonic; the contrasts between 
mid closed and mid open are neutralized: /ieaou/. 3: Position of maximum 
neutralization--primarily in unstressed post-tonic; the contrasts between 
high and mid are neutralized: /i a u/. 

Non-syllabic high front and high back glides are interpreted as /y/ and 
/w/, contrasting with syllabic /i/ and /u/. Nasal vowels are interpreted as 
phonemically vowel plus nasal consonant archiphoneme, the latter actualized 
as reduced homorganic nasal before consonant, and vocalic nasality before 
pause and semivowel; the vowels before nasalization belong to the system of 
the position of partial neutralization. The argument here, as in the rest of 
the paper, is based primarily on distributional evidence, bolstered by a survey 
of relevant phonetic opinion. 

In his treatment of the consonants, Mattoso Camara follows Jakobson's 
systematization as presented in the latters Kindersprache, Aphasie und 
allgemeine Lautgesetze (Upsala, 1941). Prevocalic and intervocalic consonants 


are presented in a series of triangular patterns. For stops and spirants we 


haves 
voiceless stop voiced stop voiceless spirant voiced spirant 
labial Pp b v 
dental t d s Zz 
velar k g 3 Zz 


For nasals and liquids the arrangement is: 


labial-lateral m ix 
dental-trill n r 
palatal ni 1y 


The difference between fortis [f] and lenis [r] is interpreted as allo- 


phonic, on the basis of partially morphophonemic evidence: lenis [r] in inter- 


vocalic and some postvocalic positions,fortis (r] in prevocalic position, 

















REVIEWS 
zero (#) in some postvocalic positions. This reasoning seems far-fetched; 
such instances as carro, erra are interpreted as /karru/, /erra/, with the 
first /r/—postvocalic—-actualized as zero, the second /r/--prevocalic-—- 
actualized as [¥]. 

Postvocalic stops and labial spirants, including the first consonants 
of intervocalic two-consonant clusters, are shown to be followed by a sub- 
phonemic filler vowel, erroneously called a vowel glide, in the dialect under 
consideration; the four non-labial spirants in postvocalic position coalesce 
into an undifferentiated sibilant archiphoneme actualized medially in clusters 
as voiced or voiceless depending on the following consonant, finally as voice- 
less--in both instances in most parts of the Portuguese-speaking area as /8/ 
and /z/. [The whole terminology of 'neutralization' and 'archiphonemes' is, 
of course, essentially a way of avoiding clear statements that some phonemes 
appear in some positions where others do not, and that, when one has left the 
phonemic level of analysis and gone on to morphophonemics, one may discover 
relationships between certain phonemes in terms of these distributional gaps. 
--GLT J 

Sorely lacking in Mattoso Camara's description is a treatment of stress, 
despite the fact that the vowel treatment is based on stress. The allophonic 
palatalization of dental stops before front vowels is mentioned only by 
reference to a previous publication, Nota s@bre as consantes palatalizadas 
(Bol. de Fil. 1, no. h, 1946). Diachronic parallels, used to illustrate the 
purely synchronic argument, serve to show some of the historical background 
of the Portuguese phoneme suthere. 

In spite of the deficiencies pointed out, Mattoso Camara's presentation 


is a workmanlike job of analysis, substantiated by well-chosen examples, and 
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well suited to acquaint the Brazilian academic public with phonemic theory 


and methodology. 


[October 17, 1950] Paul L. Garvin 
University of Oklahoma 
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Martti Rusiinen. Materialien gur Lautgeschichte der turkischen Sprachen. 
Helsinki, Societas Orientalis Fennica, 19149. 2h9p. (Studia Orientalia xv) 


{[60.D4025. Reviews: Turkic languages--Historical phonology. ] 

The author states in the foreword that he originally intended his work 
to be a ‘Handbuch', but understandable difficulties arising from the recent 
wars rendered any such possibility unlikely in the foreseeable future. Hence, 
he decided to publish it as a monograph with its attendant gaps and at times 
necessarily superficial treatment of some problems. It is handy to have so 
much material concerning the Turkic languages brought together from many 
sources and systematized for the use of scholars in the field. 

Before presenting the main body of material which concerns the historical 
phonology of the Turkic group, Rasanen devotes ten or more pages to a review 
of those theories of the Ural-Altaic relationship which he considers most 
significant. These he presents in chronological order with the chief evidence 
for and against the relationship. Though he has long been interested in the 
problem and has collected considerable lexical material pertinent to the 
relationship, he rightly states: 'Ich halte es jedoch fiir zu friih, eine 
uralaltaische vergleichende Untersuchung zu veroffentlichen, bevor man noch 
bessere Kenntnisse von allen in Frage stehenden Sprachzweigen erhalten hat'. 
As has been said over and over by many linguists, we must have good descriptive 
accounts of the individual languages before we begin the task of doing his- 
torical phonology (or morphology or syntax) in Uralic, Altaic, or Ural-Altaic. 

In another section the author discusses the Altaic family. Here he 
follows his teacher, Gustav J. Ramstedt, in dividing it into four linguistic 
groups, Turkic, Mongol, Tungusic and Korean. He goes on to give tables of 


sound-correspondences with supporting evidence for them, The section concludes 


with a list of the Turkic languages. 
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Rasanen's evidence for the historical phonology of the Turkic languages 
exhibits tremendous erudition and will undoubtedly serve many purposes in the 
field of Turkic linguistics until it can be replaced by a work based on 
descriptions of the various languages comprising the Altaic family. 

Certainly the volume contains much valuable material; utilization of 
modern linguistic methods could have rendered it far more valuable to the 
general linguist. It is unfortunate that nowhere in the study is there a 
description of the symbols employed in the phonetic transcription. Such an 
omission obviously lessens the value of the work for those not familiar with 
the transcription used. 

In the bibliography, which is seemingly up-to-date, I miss Voegelin and 


Ellinghausen, Turkish structure (Publ. of the American Oriental Society no. 





17, 1943). The format maintains the usual high standards of Finnish linguistic 


publications. 


[September 1, 1950] John M. Echols 


Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


Recherches structurales, 1949: intervention dans le debat glossématique; 
publiées & l'occasion du cinquantenaire de M. Louis Hjelmslev. Copenhague, 
Nordisk Sprog- og Kulturforlag, 1919. 307p. 20 Dan.cr. (TCLC 5.)-- 

[P31 or P2h.21.]J--For a general summary of the contents of this collection, 
and for the list of authors, the reader is referred to the advertisment in 
SIL8.78 (1950). All the articles under 'Problémes généraux' and 'Problémes 
du contenu! are of the generalizing kind that American linguists, on the 
whole, find difficult to appreciate. To reiterate, as Niels Ege does (11-29) 
that 'Le signe linguistique est arbitraire', seems a little unnecessary at 
this late date, and the bulk of his discussion is in the field of metalinguis- 
tics, but without any appreciation of that fact, or sufficient cultural 
relativity to realize what the essence of the problem is. In H. Spang-Hanssen's 
'On the simplicity of descriptions’ (61-70) occurs the remark, in a consider- 
ation of Czech vowels, that ‘long o, written o, occurs only in foreign words 
and will not be considered in the following'; one wonders whether Spang- 
Hanssen really believes that the speaker is conscious of foreign origin; and 
how does such a remark simplify anything? Knud Togeby discusses 'Qu'est-ce 
qu'un mot?! (97-111); to the reviewer such discussions seem futile; in some 
languages certain morphemic sequences can conveniently and usefully be called 
word, but there is no generally definable ‘word'. Togeby cites Pike as 
Saying that 'on définit “open juncture" par son existence 4 la fin des mots, 
et puis on définit les mots par l'existence de "open juncture" anyone who 
does that is, true enough, engaged in a vicious circle, but Togeby is grossly 
misled if he thinks that Pike is correct in his appraisal of juncture; some 
linguists, at least, know that juncture is an essential phonological concept, 
and that morphemic joining points are established and defined separately: 
taker and take ‘er are both /teykar/ phonemically, but have different kinds 
of morpheme joinings within them, though no open juncture; on the other hand, 
Plato remains unchanged morphemiscally whether said as /pléytow/ without open 
juncture or as /pléy+tdw/ with open juncture. Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen, in 
'Remarques sur les principes de l’analyse phonémique' deals with the dif- 
ferences between various European and American approaches to phonemics, 
without claiming to resolve them. Marie Bjerrum, in 'An outline of the 

Faroe vowel system', presents one of the few papers in this volume that deal 
with actual linguistic material; her analysis convinces the reviewer that 
Faroese has a typical Germanic vowel-nucleus system--a number of 'short' 
vowels, and the combination of these with one of the three ‘semivowels' 

/y wh/.--GLT. 10/29/50. 


Tadeusz Milewski. Zarys jezykoznawstwa ogdlnego. Lublin and Krakow, 1917-8. 
3 v.: viii,208; vii,l2h; 6ip.,62 folded maps. (Prace Etnologiczane, I.)-- 
(P90. }+-This 'Outline of general linguistics' consists of Part I, The theory 
of linguistics; II, The distribution of languages--l1, text, 2, atlas. Part 
III, Types of languages, is said to be in preparation. The work has been 
reviewed in some detail by P.L. Garvin, AAnth52.l05-7 (1950), and the atlas 
has been reviewed by W.D. Preston, IJAL16.53-5 (1950). The work looks im- 
pressive, but has grave theoretical defects. It shows little or no acquain- 
tance with American linguistic activity, and implies clearly that historical 
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linguistics (or even the history of linguistic scholarship [one doesn't dare 
say 'science']) is the real linguistics as far as the author is concerned. 

The book is derivative, and exhibits the usual kind of European philosophizing 
on the basis of insufficient evidence. The maps, being black and white, are 
not immediately clear. It seems a pity to have expended the effort that 

must have gone into the production of this collection.--GLT. 10/19/50. 





Herbert Rubenstein. A comparative study of morphophonemic alternations in 
standard Serbo-Croatian Czech and Russian. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1950. 88p.-- 
[PA742). J--No one should be judged too harshly on a doctoral dissertation; 

the candidate does what his teachers want him to do or let him do. Within 
such limitations, Rubenstein has produced a usabie compiiation of the 
principal morphophonemic alternations in the languages named. The grammatical 
analyses, including the phonemic statements, on which the study is based are 
wholly traditional; this is especially apparent in the treatment of prosodic 
alternations, the role of stress-patterns as themselves morphemes not being 
recognized anywhere.--GLT. 10/29/50. 








R. Ekblom. Reste-t-il, en tchéque, des traces de la difference mélodique 
entre les anciennes intonations? Quelques remarques sur l'accent musical, 

Saéllskapets i Uppsala Forhandlingar 191:9-51.1-1h.-- 
[PA7652.8).]--The author answers his question in the affirmative, rejecting 
Chlumsky and Miletic who assert that there is no trace of the two intonations 
in modern Czech. The evidence adduced by Ekblom for his thesis is not con- 
vincing. An examination and analysis of modern Czech stress and intonation 
phenomena might be much more valuable just now than historical comparisons 
with genetically related languages and evidence based on the situation in 
Ancient Chinese. This is an excellent example of a failure to keep historical 
and descriptive data separate.--JME. 9/1/50. 
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